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A PEEP INTO THE GREEN-ROOM. 


A Popular Comic Song, sung at various Theatres. . 


* # Lr “2. . rd 3 


Tune—“ Margery Topping.” | gas 


Efekens, I’m come, mun; [ slipt on so sly, 
I’m not one of the actor folk, O noa, not I: 
Our Joe got me in here, to zee their temptation ; 
He’s acquainted wi’ one of the fiddler’s relations. 


I’ve been staring at all the strange things in the 
scene-room, 

And talk’d with the sham kings and queens in the 
green-room : Are 

Ha! green, did I say, but that joke wont go down, 

Nomis green but a curtain, and that’s desp’rate 

rown. ' 


Therg they sit round a bit ofa fire, so sainted, 
Till their cheeks are as red, ’gad, as tho’ they were 
painted, a 
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Some were learning their parts, and did terribly bawl, 
There were some too, who s¢em’d to have no parts 
at all! 


While one was a romping the green-room around, 

A stiff collar fell from his neck to the ground ; 

By its size—but I wish no man’s feelings to hurt— 
I should think ’twas the principal part of his shirt ! 


I bow’d when I first saw such desp’rate fine folk, 

And could hardly believe to myself ’twas a joke ; 

But cram’d in such a room, where there’s no room 
at all— 

A room! ’tis more like a large hole in the wall! 


Ecod! here they’re coming to finish the play, 

So I think I’d much better get out of the way: 

To the green-room I'll go, tho’ not fit to be seen— 
It wants nothing but painting, to make it quite green, 


ee 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A Comic Recitation. 


An Irishman, with a sow and wife, 
Liv’d in a cabin snugly ! 

They led a very quiet life, 
And slept together snugly. 


Both wife and sow at once began 
To shew plain signs of reais i 

Quoth Pat, ‘I shall be quitea man, ¢ 
With child, and store of feeding. e 
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Th’ sow lay in first, and brought forth nine ; 
His wife a wench then brought him— 

‘If twere a lad, this child of mine,’ 

Quoth Pat, ‘I might have taught him,’ 






Just then his wife in haste did cry, 
‘Dear love! I’ve got anither! !? 

A fine stout lad,’—and by and bye 
She cried, ‘I’ve got his brither ! ! ?’ 
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Poor Pat with anguish trembled sore ; | 

‘ Now arrah wife! be aisey, 1 
For if you’re after having more, | 
St. Patrick! Pll go crazy.’ 
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THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 







An Original Comic Recitation. 






‘I could a éail unfold.’ 





A comely young lad liv’d, a few years ago, 
In a street in the city of Seville, 

Who took by the nostrils full many a beau, | 
And soon brought their chins to a level. i, 






But alas! tho’ he lather’d each don who appear'd, 
So quick, that he gain’d mighty favour, 

A donzella, one morn, as he took off a beard, 
As she pass’d, took the heart of this shaver. 






The hidalgos he left in his shop all alone, 
“i i follow’d the maid to an arbour; 










he fear’d that he never should call her his Aone, 
For she barbar-ous seem’d to the barber. 
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By his whiskers he swore his life hung on a hair, 
That naught from his breast could e-razor— 

That his plight was so bad, he was quite in despair, . 

- And, in short, he contriv’d—to amaze her. a 


Says he, ‘I’m not poor, I’ve one penny to shave, 
And I’ve éwo-pence to bleed for the vapours; 
To draw out a tooth it is three-pence I crave, 3 
And charge nothing for reading the papers.’ ‘ 


And a kiss he adventur’d as thus he did speak, 
But was check’d by a terrible bristle— 
‘Tho’ a flower call’d a rose,’—says he, *‘ blooms on 
your cheek, 
On your chin blooms a weed called a thistle. 


So no longer object—all objections I’ll stop 
If you wed me, consider the saving, 

For each morning, before that I open my shop, 
I'll give you for nothing a shaving.’ 


His reasons convince’d her, and gained her consent. 
Refusal so well had he parried— 

And when she was shav’d to a convent they went, 
And when they got there, they were married. 


But the honeymoon o’er, and his love on the slope, 
She perceiv’d how he’d plann’d to entrap her ;. 

For each morning he now forgot razor and soap, 
And only remember’d to strap her. 


And thus he consol’d her—‘Y our fate you must bear, 
Since nature so bountiful gave it, 
Had she sent you a beard she’d not meant you to Wear, 
She’d have sent you a razor to shave it.’ » 
* “oe 
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TIM SHALLOWPATE. 


Ain Original Comic Recitation. 


Tim Shallowpate, a roving youth, 
Of ev’ry virtue was possest, 
Excepting honour, faith, and truth, 
Religion, candour, and the rest. 
Tim, (tho’ a valetudinarian,) 
Like many a fool 
Of fashion’s school, 
Would swear and bluster, scold and fight, 
No matter whether wrong cr right ; 
But in a book, 
Would seldom deign to look ; 
So being but a bad gramarian, 
Would often cry, 
‘Study will never do for I; 
I read, indeed! no, sure ’tis much more betterer, 
To game and drink, and laugh, intrigue, et cetera.’ 


A friend oft ventured to reprove, 
But vain was all his kind advice, 
His shallow head, or callous heart to move, 
Intemp’rate pleasures still the youth entice. 
At length he cried, ‘My council I give o’er; 
Soon, thou unthinking youth, 
Deaf to the voice of truth, 
Wilt. thou thy guilty course deplore, . 
If thus thou still continuest to behave, 
Like one who nought for filial duty cares, 
Thon wilt with sorrow hasten to the grave 
* Thy tender sire’s grey hairs.’ 
Py 


- £A fool!’ thought Tim, 
»* What are my father’s hairs to him ?’ 


es 
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4 3 Then turning sharp, he cried, with valour big, 
at , ‘You lie! that’s flat— 

it | I fear not that, 

He Old greybeard, know my father wears a wia "’ 
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BAILIE NICOL JARVIE’S JOURNEY TO 
ABERFORE. 


Jls sung by Mr. Roberts in all the principal Theatres 
in the United States. 


f Arrn—“ The Quaker’s Wife.” 


You may ta’k o’ your Wallace, and ta’k o’ your Bruce, 
And ta k o’ your fighting Red Reiver ; 

: But whar will you find a great man o’ sic use, 

As a thorough bred Saut Market weaver. 


Let ance Nico) Jarvie come under your view, 
(4 At hame whar the people adore me ; 
Whar they made me a Bailie, and counsellor too, 
Like my father the Deacon before me. 
j 
| 


These clavering chiels, in the clachan hard by, 
They'll no gie a body but hard words ; 

My faith! they shall find, if again they will try, 
A het poker’s as guid as their braid-swords. 


“It’s as weel tho’ to let that flea stick fast to the wa’,” 
For mayhap they may chance to claymore me ; 

To “let sleeping dogs lie,” is the best thing ava’, 
Said my father, the Deacon before me. 


My poor-cousin Rab, an’ his terrible wife, * 

Was sae proud that she chose to disown me: 
Fient a bodte car’d she for a magistrate’s life; 
My conscience! she was just gaun to drowm me | 


ee. 
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Tf again in her clutches, I ever should pop, 
Poor Matty may live to deplore me; 

But were I at Glasgow, I’d stick by my shop, 

Like my father, the Deacon, before me. 







Now, to think o’ them hanging a bailie so high, 
To be pick’d at by corbies and birdies ; 

Had I them at Glasgow, my conscience! I'd try, 

How their craigs stood the weight o’ theif hurdies- 







But stop, Nicol, stop, man: nay, that munna be; 

For if some ane to hame wad restore ye, H 
In the Saut Murket safe, ye’d forget and forgi’e, { 
Like your father, the Deacon, before ye. } 











In favour o’ Matty, a word let me say, 
Of Lunnun queans she’s worth a dozen ; i 
Through the foul paths o’ darkness she leads me the 
way, } 
Though of Limmerfield she’s tbe laird’s cousin. 







To match wi’ my Matty, I’m no that aboon, 
And young Nicol, T shall adore him, 

If he to his triends but as grateful do prove, 

As his father, the Bailie, before him. 








~ = e- 





KEAN’S SOLILOQUY. 
(During his first London Season.) 






How well I remember when old Drury-Lane 
First open’d, a child in the Thespian train, 
I acted a sprite in a sky-covlour’d cloak, 
‘And danced round the cauldron which now I inyoke,. 
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Speak, Witches! an Actor’s nativity cast! 
ow long shall this strange popularity last ? G 
Ye laugh, jibing beldames!—‘Ay! laugh well we || 
may: RE 
Popularity >—Moonshine !—attend to our lay :— 


’Tis a breath of light air from Frivolity’s mouth; 

It blew round the compass, east, west, north, and 
south ; 

It shifts to all points; in a moment ’twill steal 

From Kemble to Stephens, from Kean to O’Neil. 


The Actor, who tugs half his life at the oar, 
‘May founder at sea, or be shipwreck’d on shore: 
Grasp firmly the rudder: who trusts to the gale, 
As well in a seive for Aleppo may sail-~” 


; Thanks, provident hags ; while my circuit I run, 
"Tis fit I make hay in so fleeting a sun, 
Yon harlequin Public may else shift the scene, 
And Kean may be Kemble, as Kemble was Kean. 


Then let me the haven of competence reach, 

And brief—but two lines—-be my leave-taking speech. 
‘Hope, Fortune, fareweli! J am shelter’d from sea ; 
Henceforward cheat others ;—ye once cheated me.’ 


i ee 


BOMBASTES THE BRAVE, AND THE FAIR 
VELVETEEN. 


A Comic Recitation. 


Bombastes the brave, and the fair Velveteen, 
Convers’d as they sat side by side; 
He gave her a new cottage bonnet of green, 
And exclaim’d—‘ Your admirer I ever have been, 
Permit me to call you my bride.’ 


9% 
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She replied—‘I am yours ;—but Bombastes beware, 
Bombastes my menace is true ; 

If ever you happen your oath to forswear, 

As sure as I sit. on mehogany chair, 
You'll sorely the circumstance rue.’ 


‘Nay hear me,’ he cried, ‘ on the blithe wedding-day, 
Sara blood on his countenance rose) ) 

If I’m false may your spectre creep out of its clay, 
And suspend me aloft by the nose! ) A 


‘Tis well,’ she replied, ‘in a week I am thine; 
And Mrs. Bombastes I’ll be,— 

Go order the supper—the pastry and wine, 

The pastry-cook lives im next street, number nine, 
The shop you will certainly see.’ 


The banns they were ask’d, that the banns might be 
tied 
The solemnization was near: 
When alas! the frail youth other damsels espied, 
Velveteen was neglected, he chose for his bride— 
Fair Miss Leonora Smallbeer. 


The unfortunate fair one was quickly insane, 
Because she was left in the lurch, 

It rain’d dogs and cats, ’till it deluged the plain, 

And it thunder'’d and lighten’d again and again, 
As the bridegroom and bride went to church.. 


The table was laid, and the company came, 

The minstrels were playing with glee, 
The bride with delight did the hapsicord strum, 
On this side Septichied divine tweedledum, 

On t’other sublime tweedledee. 
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When, sad to relate, and disastrous to tell, 
(The circumstance sticks in my throat) 
Of brimstone there suddenly issued a smell, 
Bombastes exclaim’d—‘I am not very well,’ 
And demanded in haste his great coat. 


‘The minion with speed for the article flew, 
And straight to the bridegroom he came, 
The coat it was made of cerulean blue— 
And lo! the wax candles reflected its hue, 
.And the nose of each guest did the same. 


And, ah! for the sweet flowing lyrics of Pindar, 
To sing of poor Velveteen’s wrongs! 

A spectre appear’d sitting close to the fender, 

She was munching the ashes, devouring each cinder, 
And eating the poker and tongs. 


The guests were astounded, and trembled with dread, 
Bombastes was pale as a sheet ; 

And so much were his senses bewilder’d, ’tis said, 

That he hardly knew whether he stood on his head, 
Or whether he stood on his feet. 


The fowls from the table flew off in a crack, 
And made their escape at the door; 
The butler look’d blue, and the footman look’d black, 
While the Sherry, the Port, and the Fontiniac, 
Ran mingled with blood on the floor. 


With air most majestic she wander’d about, 

‘ While the worms they crept in, and the worms they 
crept out,’ 

And the guests they did marvel, and the guests they 


. did doubt, 
On what she was going to says, 


‘ei: : " 
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Then Mrs. Bombastes she caught by the snout, i 
And pushing the window on high, 
She toss’d the poor bride, and the company out, 
q And Jupiter then was alarmed at the rout, 
} As he smok’d his old pipe in the sky. 


Bombastes, by far to much frightened to stay, } 
Was preparing to scamper aside, 
But the ghost call’d him husband, and bore him away, h 
And around him the lightning eternally play, 
As he sits by his skeleton bride. | 


A lesson to every hard hearted swain 

This sorrowful history teaches, 
And sure, ’tis a circumstance wonderful plain, 
It is to remind us of. Velveteen’s pain, 

That people wear Velveteen breeches. 
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ROBIN AND HIS GRANNY. 


A Comic Song, as sung by Mr. Rees, at the Park 
Theatre. 


[Communicated expressly for the Budget. ] 


As Robin and his Granny they went to th’ town, 
Between ’em both they spent half a crown; 
As Robin drank one glass, th’ old Grannum drank two, 
Till she was as drunk as our David’s old sow. 

Ri toll loll, &c. 


As whome they were going, the old Grannum fell 
Into a deep ditch, and to Robin did call, 
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*Aye, bless thee Robin, aye, bless thee,’ cried hoo, a 
“Aye, bless thee, Robin, come hither and poo.’ a 
Ri toll loll, &c. 


Then Robin he went and t hold of her foot, 
To ony out of th’ ditch, for he thought he could 
o’t: 
He poo’d and he poo’d till off came her shoe, 
But still the old Grannum cried, ‘ poo, Robin, poo.’ 
Ri toll loll. &c. 








Then, Robin he poo’d and he poo’d a great whack, 
And into some slutch he fell flat on his back ; 
t up again, and cursing to hoo— 
But still the old Grannum cried, ‘ poo, Robin, poo.’ 
Ri toll loll, &c. 


Then, Robin he poo’d, while his arms they were sore, 
‘Lie there and be doll’d, for I’ll poo thee no more.’ 
‘Aye, bless thee Robin, aye, bless thee,’ cried hoo, 
“Aye, bless thee Robin, give another odd pro. 

Ri toll loll, &c. 


‘Then Robin he poo’d with his might and his main, 

And he poo’d his old Grannum on the bank ence 
n; 

*Aye, bless thee Robin, aye, bless thee,’ cried hoo, 

“Aye, bless thee Robin, for thou’s poo’d a hard poo.’ 


As w’home they were going, th’ old Grannum did 
say | 

‘But thou deserves a new jacket for pooing this day, 

Yon’s thy grandfather's old one, 1 wish it was new, 

But I'll give’t thee, my lad, for thou's poo’d a rare 


poo. 
Ri toll loll, &c. - 
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NOT SO BAD NEITHER, OR, ALL FOR 
THE BEST. — 


A Comic Recitation. 


Two friends by chance together met, 
Who long had liv’d, and far asunder ; 
And while they took a morning’s whet, 
They told such news as raised their wonder. 


But soon from polities and powers majestic, ; 
Their converse dropt, and turn’d on themes domestic 


ec Hodge,—‘ how fares it with you, friend ? 

lope as how you're in a state of thriving.’ 

‘Why since we parted, I’ve had much to spend, 
And that I got without much care by wiving.’ 


‘Ah! that looks well.’ ‘ Nay not so good; 
The. wife I wedded was a cursed scold.’ 
‘That truly might all other joys exclude.’ 
‘ Not se—for she was worth her weight in gold.’ 


‘ Well, there indeed, you had your consolation ; 
For wealth will doubtless heal the worst vexation.” 
‘Would that it had so happened ; but, alas ! 

Fate otherwise-decreed. It came to pass, 


That with her cash I bought a numerous flock ! 
Then farmer turned, I ranged my fertile plains, 
And, buoyed with hope, I counted boundless gains:;: 

The murrain came, and perished all my stock.’ 


‘Good lack, good lack ! nay that indeed’s distressing.’ 
‘ Nay not so bad! in every ill’s a blessing. 

You little think it; yet your wonder ’ll cease, 
When I inform you, from the woolly fleece _, 

I even had a full redressing.’ 


—————— - 
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‘Indeed! well that was lucky! Fortune, sure, 
Hath now been kind, and made your state secure.’ 


‘Ah, no! one night, one fatal night, 

My sorrows reaeh’d their utmost height; 
Ere from the market I could home return, 
My goods, my houses, and my cattle burn.’ 


‘Alas! my friend! the Fates here spun thy threadful ! 
Sure, never yet was heard a case so dreadful,’ 

‘ Why so at first ’twould seem; but yet believe me; 
Kind Fortune now did most of all relieve me; 
What! can’t yon guess? why odds my life! 

With house and goods and cattle, burnt—my wife.’ 


a el 


JOEY STRICKLAND’S VISIT TO NEW- | 
YORK, 


TO SEE THE EVACUATION. 


As sung by Mr. Somerville.-Tune,—‘ The Coronation.’ 


I’se Joey Strickland come to town, who looks so_ 


prime and gay, sir, 

And of New-York’s famous town I’ve heard folks 
often say, sir; 

I had feyther’s leave ’tis true, and mother’s appro- 
bation, 


So I set off to New-York town to see the Evacua- . 


tion. 
Fol de loll, de roli loll loll. 


Well, there I got, and just at first I felt myself quite 
flustered ; : 

To see all round the great city such lots of people 
mustered, : 
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But howsomedever, in the crowd, I got myself asta- 
tion, 
And there I waited anxiously to see the Evacuation. 
Fol de roll, &c. 


Somehow a soldier’s scampering horse took fright at 
a dandy, 

And capered in among the crowd so frolicsome 
and randy ; 

I got carried off my legs, and shov’d on an elevation, 

Ecod! I got a seat for nothing, to see the Evacha- 


tion. 
Fol de roll, &c. 


I sat myself down very still, nobody came to rout 
me— 

I slyly cast my eyes upon the ladies round about me, 

They seemed all so warm, that they were allin a 
perspiration ; 

Ecod! it melted al] their red and white at the fa- 


mous Evacuation. 
Fol de roll, &c. 


Just at that moment, I declare, the soldiers they 
were a passing, 

Some on foot, and some on horse—theiz cattle 
proudly prancing ; 

Which is the General, said I to one, without the least 
hesitation, 

‘A very pretty fool you are,’ said he, ‘ to come to the 


Evacuation.’ 
Fol de roll, &c. 


You're darn’d polite, said I to him, to one who is a 
stranger, 

But let the foe near us come, Pll fight through every 
danger ; : 
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We've a few little boats upon the main, to protect 
our land of Freedom, 
And some hundred thousand soldiers armed, with 
Old Hickory for to lead them. 
Fol de roll, &c:. 


And now, thinks I to myself, I guess I’ve seed all 
I can see, 

So out I got, and then I found, I’d paid dear for my 
fancy, 

I'd lost ten Dollars with my purse, and on examina- 
tion— 

My watch that never went before, went on the 


Evacuation! 
Fol de loll, &c. 
— — 


HUMOURS OF A COUNTRY THEATRE. 
A Comical Story. 


With mortgaged scenery, an empty exchequer, 
and a rebellious orchestra, a country manager must 
still keep up his spirits and his importance. It would 
indeed be impossible to bring before you all the mi- 
series of a manager, for, alas! they are numberless ! 
Suppose, therefore, that we introduce you to the 
Manager Varnish, of strolling notoriety, collecting a 
new company of barn-door comedians to provincial- 
ize, alias to vagabondize over his stage of six deal 
boards, and saw-dust in the boxes. Behold him at 
his morning levee then—bursting with importance 
and swelling ‘like a shirt bleaching in a high wind!” 
—Ahem? Timothy !—this is my court of Apollo, my 
morning nuisance, my—why Timothy, I say!—Oh! 
here yeu come sir, crawling in, like the half 


' 
price on. 
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» rainy evening! Well sir, who waits ?—Any body 
wanting the manager.’ 

‘Oh, yes! lots of them, sir ;—there’s a one-armed 
man inquires if you want another hand—a wooden- 
legged gentleman to play the Lame Lover—a real 
Bissbamoor for Othello, four Romeos, one Harlequin, 

three Fools, and a French marquess to come out im 

Richard.’ 

‘All waiting now, eh Timothy ?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Then 
© tell the one-armed man to take to his heels, and the 
}, wooden-legged gentleman to hop the teoig, and skip 

' toanother branch. Harlequin and the Romeos may 
¥ keep the Fools company ; and send me Blackamoor 
and the French gentleman, one at a time.’ 

The man of colour having made his entre, after 
much grinning and gesticulation, thus addressed the 
astonished manager—‘ You massa Jonkoo man !— 
keep play-house, show fine tragedy.’ 

‘Massa Jonkoo man !——-why—Qh! that’s blackly 
language for an acting manager, I suppose'—I am, 
sir, at your service—you wish to appear in Othello, I 
understand, and to do you justice, you'll look the 
‘part certainly.’.—‘Iss, massa, blacky all through 
through ; no come off, when hug! Now me show 
how act, massa, Othelly speech to him father-in-law.’ 

‘ What with that cursed twang, fellow?—Do you 
imagine the noble Moor spoke after that fashion ?>— 
however, e’en let’s have it.’ Upon which Chingaree 
assumed what might be an elegant attitude ameng 
his native tribes, and thus commenced the famous 
ration to the Venetian Senate. 


‘ Most potented sir reverences ! i 
any very good massas! dat I take away 
‘Qld buckra man him daughter, 

It all.true, true, no lie-was; 
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Den she marry, I make her my chumchum, 
Dat all I do, cause I do no more was!’ 


The manager could listen no longer. ‘ Well, sir, 
if Othello did harangue i in that. fashion, he might well 
say— Rude am | in speech?’ ‘Oh! the more angel 
he, and you the blacker devil!’ You may begone, 
fellow, for much as the public like the novelty, they 
never could endure your abominable chumchum ; and 
the greatest favour you can do me, is to make your 
exit as fast as possible.’ Othel/o having followed the 


“manager's advice, was very speedily succeeded by 


the French genileman, whose ambition was to enact 
Richard, Duke of Glu’sier. ‘Aha? sare, je suis, I 
am coine to surprise you—I shall astonish the town, 
ma foi!—De play has never been personee—it was 
never performe, as I shali perform it—Mais, vous 
etes silent—to all dis you say nothing!’ 

‘Then I will say that I shall be extremely happy 
to have a specimen, Monsieur!’ 

‘Ecoutez-vous, shut your mout, listen, and you 
shal! hear—I speak wid your tongue en perfection, 
_ je parle Inglish just like an Inglishman. Aha, je 


* commence wid de beginning. Richard enter solo, 


all alone by himself! He speake de grande soliloque, 
attendez moi, look at me 





Now is de winter of our uneasiness 
Made into summer by York littel boy, 

Dat is, vat you call, de son of York ! 

And de dark cloud, which stick at top 

Of de house, is in de bottom of de sea, 
Dead and buried? But as for me, aha! 

J have de hump on my back, I have , 

De bandy leg, I am unfashionable, and 

For all dis—de dog he bark bow wow at me 
As I walk by him! - 





** No not exactly ; but I'll ask this stick of sealing-wax 


{i your’s is a house of mourning!” ‘“* Ha! ha! ha!” says 
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‘ Monsieur, sare, dut is suffisant, 1 hope—dat is quite 
enough.’ , a 

‘Quite enough, sir,and as I fear the audience would 
think it a great deal too much, I must now bid you 


good morning !’ 







- —— > 






MRS. BRADISH’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 
As sung by Mr. Mathews.—Atr-“Murphy Delancey.” 





Now all upon deck, soon the luggage is landed, 

We step in the boats, and we make no delay ; 
But gladly we smile as we safely are stranded, 

‘And off to some boarding house toddle away. 
There are Yankees and Niggers all gazing and press- 

ing, so, 

While we so merrily through the crowd dash, 

And the Nigger‘ portmanteau there is caressing so, 


Ss 
To find out the virtue of English cash. 


























(Spo%en.) “* Massa, youcome wi’ me, I take you to 
the best. Hot-hell in New-York.”—“T say, Topham, v 
what do you think of them ?”—“Oh they’re all fair 
enough.” —‘ What, you mean the black people.”— 


a question? [ say, how many blacks have you got in 
your house?” “ Twenty, Massa.” “Twenty, then 


Ben, “that boy will be the death of me!” A very 
curious place this: all houses, shops, bills, hackney- 
y coaches, carts, waggons, Day & Martin’s blacking, 
genuine tea, and every thing just as natural as if we 
‘were in London.” “ I say,” says Mr. Reventop, ‘‘ we'll 
go to Mrs. Bradish’s.”-—‘* Oh, very well! very well! 
very well!” savs Major Grimstono, with a tight stock, 
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and blushing with military ardour. “I say Jack” 
says Ben, “‘ how very short the tail of your coat is.” 
* Yes it is, but it will be long before I get another.” 
“Ha! ha! ha! that boy will be the death of me.” 


Then while we are joking and laughter provoking, 
To Mrs. Bradish’s house we repair. 


Now being all seated and dinner quite ready, 

I wonder that tourists should make such a fuss ; 

For this land of Columbus has wild folks and steady, 

And do you know that they eat, and they drink, just 
like us. 

And really ’tis true, what I say, without joking. 

They can eat beef and mutton whenever they dine, 

There are some fond of snuff too, and some fond of 
smoking, 

And after theis dinner they drink grog or wine. 


(Spoken.) “‘ Aye, I had just done dinner, when Mr. 
Raventop, ask’d me a question —Mr. Maventop, the 
American jester, I mean. “ Pray, Sir,” says he, 
‘‘what do think of our American fun!” ‘Fun, Sir, 
l really dun’t know what you mean.” “ You don’t, 
you don’t know what fun is? Ah! it is just like you all, 
all you English; why, you have fun in England: I 
mean wit—wit is what ant ‘Oh, I understand 
you now, Sir, why, you are very kind good-natured 
sort of well-meaning people, but———”  “ Ah, you 
English wont ajlow us our merit, you will not allow, 
us to be witty—Now, Sir, you must know, I am pre- 
paring a jest-book and I have got the title and preface 
ready, and only want the body of the work. Now I'll 
tell you one of the best jokes I intend putting in:— 
There were two farmers, who had made up their 
minds to go the distance of ten miles’; so one of them 
said to the other, ‘ As we have this journey to walk, 
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you must waik five miles, and I'll walk the other five, 
and then we two shall have walked ten.’ ‘There, I was 
present, and heard that myself.” ‘ Ha! ha! ha!” 
says Jack Topham, ‘‘ Why, I heard my father tell that 
before I was born!” ‘ Ha! ha! ha! says uncle Ben, 
“that boy wil! be the death of me !” Just then in came 
the American calculating boy, end Jack Topham began 
to ask him several questions, among which was the 
following: “Ifa pound of cheese cost sixpence, what 
wiil a cart-load of stones come to? To which the 
calculator replied, ‘* Three-and-sixpence.” 












Thus while we’re joking, and laughter provoking; 
We at Mrs. Bradish’s drive away care. 








Mrs. Bradish’s boarding-house now is in motion, 
Some coming, some going, by night and by day; 
And many a vessel rides now on the ocean. 
With passengers anxiously looking this way. 
** T euess,” and ** I calculate,” here they’re exclaiming, 
Bat still we can’t blame them for that I will show; 
And “ I reckon” the Yankees we mus'n’t be blameing, 


For we have expressions in Eneland, ** you know.” 
o ? 















(Spoken) “I say, Mr. Mathews the player is expect- 
ed here ?”——-Yes, I suppose he’s coming here to take 
us off.”—** So he is, I guess; but he’ll not find much 
to take off, I caiculate.”—‘ The sooner he takes hime. 
self off the better, I reckon.” —‘* What a pity it is they 
don't tax these foreigners.”——‘‘ So it is. Then heis 
such a double-faced fellow never two moments alike; 
I don't like such players, they ought to be taxed, and 
then, I think, we have raw material enough of our 
own.”—** You have some curious soldiers here,” says 
Jack Topham, “real Yankee doodles.”’--‘** Brave men !"” 
says Mr. Pennington; “I was a soldier once myself.” 
* | suppose, if you take any prisoners, you roast them 
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alive; but if you have been a soldier, what have you 
done with your tomahawk ?”—“ Ha! ha! ha!” says 
Mr. Pennington, ‘ you know little of the natives.” — 
“Yes I do,” says Jack, “*1 saw you dance at the Eng- 
lish Opera.”—* Aye, that was the Indian Chief and 
his party ; but I suppose you are all birds of a feather. 
I say, uncle Ben, do you feel inclined to laugh ?”— 
“Why.” replied Ben, because we're in a merry cue. 
‘Ha! ha! ha! what a good one; that boy will be the 
deatl? of me!’--I’ll give you a song,” says Mr. 
Raventop, one of my own writing :”’ 
Come, let us sing away, 
This is a merry day, 
This is a merry day, fol de rol lol. 
Come lei us talk away, 
Before we walk away, 
Ri tol de rol, de rel, fol de ro} lol. 
Iam a merry boy, 
I do my time employ, 
Jesting, and joking, and laughing, fol lol. 
Tol de rol, lol de rol, ° 
Tiddy fol lol de rol, 
Ri tol liddle lol, fol de rol lay. 
Bravo! bravo! a very excellent song. 
Thus, thus we are joking, and laughter provoking, 
We at Mrs. Bradish’s drive away care. 


ll 


COMICAL PRIZE ADDRESS. 
On the opening of the NEW PARK THEATRE. 
Spoken by Bitty Ovtrr.* 


Lapizs anv GENTLEMEN, 


Enligtn’d as you are, you all must know 
Our play-house was burnt down, some time ago, * 


* Mr. Oliff is understood to be the tamplighter of the theatre, 
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Without insurance. “T'was a famous blaze, 

Fine fun for firemen, but dull sport for plays. 

‘The proudest of our whole dramatic corps 

Such warm reception never met before. 

It was a woful night for us and ours ; 

Worse than dry weather to the fields and flowers: 


The evening found us gaygas summer’s lark, 
Happy as sturgeons athe Tappan sea ; 

The morning—like the from Noah’s ark, 
As homeless, houseless, innocent as she. 


But—thanks to those, who ever have been known 
To love the public interest—when their own; . 
Thanks to the men of talent and of trade, 

Who joy in doing well—when they’re well paid, 
Again our fire worn mansion is rebuilt, 

Inside and outside, neatly carv’d and gilt, 

With best of paint and canvas, Jath and plaster, 
The Lord bless Beekman and John Jacob Astor: 


















As an old coat, from Jenning’s patent screw, 
Comes out clean-scour’d and brighter than the new; 
As an old head in Saunders’ patent wig 

| Looks wiser than when young, and twice as big; 

As Mat. Van Beuren, in the Senate Hall, 

Repairs the loss we met in Spencer’s fall ; 

As the new constitution will (we ’re told) 

Be worth, at least, a dozen of the old— 

So is our new house better than its brother,— 

Tts roof is painted yellower than the other ; 

It is insur’d, at three per cent., ‘gainst fire, 

And cost three times as much, and is six inches 

higher. 















Tis not alone the house—the prompter’s clothes 
Are all quite new—so are the fiddler’s bows ; 
The supernumeries are newly shav’d, 

New drill’d, and all extremely well behav’d— 
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(They'll each one be allow’d (I stop to mention) 

The right of suffrage by the new convention.) 

We ’ve some new thunder, several new plays, 

And a new splendid carpet of green baize. 

i So that there’s nought remains to bid us reach 
“ The tepmost bough of favour—but a speech— 

A speech—the prelude to each public meeting, 

Whether for morals, ch or eating! 

A speech—the modern of winning hearts, 

And power, and fame, in politics and arts. 


AP LE Se rd 


What made the good Monroe out president ? 
"T'was that thrdugh all this blessed land he went 
With his immortal cock’d hat and short breeches, 
Dining wherever ask’d, and making speeches. 
What, when Missouri stood on her last legs, 
Reviv’d her hopes? The speech of Henry Meigs. 
What proves our country learned, Wise, and happy? 
Mitchill’s address to the Phi Beta Kappa. 

What has convine'd the world that we have men, 
First with the sword, the chisel, brush and pen, 
Shaming all English authors, men or madams ? 

The Fourth-of-July speech of Mr. Adams. 
Yes—Ifour managers grow great and rich, | 
And players prosper—let them thank my speech— 
t And let the name of Oliff proudly go 

iy With Meigs and Adams, Mitchill and Monroe. 
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PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Written for, and spoken at the opening of the NEw 
’ THEATRE, in Wew-York, Sept. 1st, 1821. B 
> Mr. Cuarvrs Spracvr, of Boston. 


When mitred zeal, in wild, unholy days, 
Bared his red arm, and bade the fagot blaze, 
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Our patriot sires the pilgrim sail unfurl’d, 

And freedom pointed to a rival world. | 
Where prowled the wolf, and where the hunter rov’d, 
Faith rais’d her altars to the God she lov’d ; 

Toil, linked with art, explor’d each savage wild, 
The forest bow’d, the desert bloom’d and smil’d; 
Taste rear’d her domes, fair science spread her page, 
And wit and genius gather’d round the Stage— 
The Stage! where Fancy sits creative queen, 

And spreads gay web-work o’er life’s mimic scene; 

_ Where young-eyed Wonder comes to feast his sight, 
And quaff instruction while he drinks delight— 


The Stage! that threads each labyrinth of the soul, 
» Wakes Laughter’s peal, and bids the tear-drop roll! 


) That hoots at Folly, mocks proud Fashion’s slaves, 
® And brands with Shame the world’s vile drove of 
knaves. 


The Child of Genius, catering for the Stage, 

Rifles the stores of every clime and age. 

He speaks ! the sepulchre resigns its prey, 

And crimson life runs through the sleeping clay ; 
The wave, the gibbet, and the battle field, 

‘At his command, their festering tenants yield. 
Here wisdom’s heir, releas’d from death’s embrace, 
| Reads awful lessons to another race; 

Pale, bleeding Love comes weeping from the tomb, 
‘That kindred softness may bewail her doom; 
Murder’s dry bones, recloth’d, desert the dust, 
That after times may own his sentence just ; 

And the mad Tyrant of some mouldering page 
Stalks here to warn, who once could curse, an age. 


May this fair dome, in classic beauty rear’d, 
By taste be foster’d, and by Worth rever’d. 
May chasten’d Wit here bend to Virtue’s cause, 
Reflect her image and repeat her laws; 
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And Vice, that slumbers o’er the sacred page, 
Hate his own likeness, shadow’d from the Stage. 


Here let the Guardian of the drama sit 

In righteous judgment o’er the rea]m of wit. 
Not his the shame, with servile pen, to wait 
On private friendship, or on private hate ; 
To flatter fools, or satire’s javelin dart, 
Tipp’d with a lie, at proud Ambition’s heart, 
His be the nobler task, to herald forth 
Young blushing Merit and neglected Worth ; 
To stamp with scorn the prostituted page, 
And lash the foo] who lisps it from the Stage. 


Here shall bright Genius wing his eagle flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light, 
Till, high in mental worlds, from vulgar ken, 

He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

(old Censure here to decent Mirth shall bow, 

And Bigotry unbend his monkish brow ; 

Here Toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge throw by, 
And Beauty bless each strain with melting eye; 
Grief, too, in fiction lust, shall cease to weep, 

And all the world’s rude cares be laid to sleep. 
Each polish’d scene shall Taste and Truth approve, 
And the Stage triumph in the people’s love. 


—— 
OLD GRIMES. 
4 Pathetico-Comico-Ludicro Lament. 
Old Grimes is dead—that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more, 


He us’d to wear a long black coat, 
All button’d down before. 
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His heart was open as the day ; 
His feelings all were: true ; 

His hairs was some inclin’d to gray— 
He wore it in a queue. 


Whene’er was heard the voice of pain, 
His breast with pity burn’d— 

The large, round head, upon his cane, 
From ivory was turn’d. 


; - Thus, ever prompt at pity’s call, 
| He knew no base design,— 


! ‘ _ His eyes were dark, and rather small ; 


His nose was aqueline. 


He liv’d at peace with all mankind, 
In friendship he was true; . 

His coat had pocket-holes behind—— 
His pantaloons were blue. 


Unharm’d—the skin which earth pollutes 
He pass'd securely o’er; 

And never wore a pair of boots 
For thirty years, or more. 


But poor o/d Grimes is now at rest, 
Nor fears Misfortune’s frown. 

He had a double-breasted vest— 
The stripes ran up arfd down, - 


He modest merit sought to find, 
And pay it its desert. 

He had no malice in his mind— 
No ruffles on his shirt. 
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His neighbours he did not abuse, 
Was sociable and gay. 

He wore large buckles in his shoes, 
And chang’d them every day. 


His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 
He did not bring in view— 

Nor make a noise, town-meeting days. . 
As many people do. 


His worldly goods he never threw, 
In trust to fortune’s chances ; 

But liv’d, (as all his brothers do,) 
Ig easy circumstances. 


Thus, undisturb’d by anxious cares, 
His peaceful moments ran ; 

And every body said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 


Good people all, give cheerful thought 
To Grime’s memory ; 
As doth his cousin, Esex Ssorr, 
Who made this poetry. 
——— 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS, A LASWIFT. 


PART I. 


Histrionale studium.—Tacit. Annal. lib. i. 


Being a player, it is possible that you may have 
dipped into Shakspeare, but it is by no means certain, 
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or I know -therevare many who have playedinhis | 
lays,and ‘supplied this defect by the force of their 
wn genius—a practice much to be commended. 
However, if you have been taking.this unnecessary 
rouble, you have, perhaps, at some time, stumbled 
» Hamlet’s Instructians to the Players? Now, if 
ou have been idle enough to learn any thing from 
hem, I shall have some difficulty with you, for you 
ust unlearn it all. Granting that experience makes 
ools wise, you must allow nothing can be more vain, 
idiculous, and unavailing, than these instructions. 
n the first place, who gives them? . In reality, 
Shakspeare—one, who was confessedly a. “‘ poor 
player,” and who was so, in all probability, from fol- 
owing his own prescriptions, as every apothecary 
yould be sick, if he was to take his own physic. © Is 
tt reasonable that we should go toa lame man, to 
each us how torun? ‘The idea is absurd. « ‘*Pray 
jou avoid it.” Let us now try some of his rules, by 
what we know from experience, which is the best 
yisdom and the truest test. 
Is it not the prime object of an actor to excite ap- 
ause?—Surely. Then is heto be told not to ‘‘ mouth” 
‘bellow’ a speech, when you know, gentlemen, 
Rew mae applause you have secured by these. 
S meeans: 
* Suit the action to the word.” —This would evident- 
lead to so many indecencies, that nothing can be 
ore reprehensible.—Do no such thing, 
“* The word to the action.” —This, if rightly inter- 
eted, is good. Put in any words you please, ac- 
Pording to your action; which, if you would not be 
hought a mannerist, must every night vary from the 
ntention of the author. 
The very consequence of some of his other rules, 
roves their unprofitableness, for is not the reward 
> please the judicious, rather than to make the un- 
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skilful laugh? Starving work, my masters! Count 
their numbers, and see which will turn out best. So 
a player is rather to please one sullen. gloomy fel. 
low in a corner, than to set the whole theatre in 2 
roar ?—Preposterous ! | 

Shakspeare also objects to those who have “ nei. 
ther the accent of Christians, nor the gait. of Christian, 
Pagan, nor man.” What, is there no merit in orig- 
inality? I suppose, novelty is nothing ? 

The last of these notable histrionic maxims, that I 
shall condescend to notice, is—but only hear it. 

“+ Let those that play your clowns epeak no more than 
is set down for them.”” Farewell, then, a long fare- 
well to all the honour of comedy, and the genius of 
the comedian! The galleries shall laugh no more, 
the player shall be nailed to the dulness of” the author, 
and the author himself be inevitably damned! If 
this is to be the case, even let Wature’s jou 
make actors, and of wood too, for they will answer 
all the purpose. I beseech you to have no such stuff 
in your thoughts.—If you have, «‘O reform it alio- 


gether.” 
(To be continued.) 
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